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implacable in their hatred of foreign overlords ; but clearly
their chief concern was to preserve their religion inviolate, and
it is probably no exaggeration to say that they looked upon
political independence primarily as the best means of realizing
their religious ideals. Josephus relates an incident which is
illuminating in this regard.1 Petronius, Governor of Syria
under Caligula, once asked certain Pharisees why they sought to
make war on Caesar, regardless of his power and their own
weakness. They replied that they had no intention of making
war (ovda/ji&s Ttofe/tfjaousv), but that they would rather perish
then and there than disobey one jot of the Law. Thereupon
they threw themselves on the ground, bared their necks and
declared their willingness to die. Such an attitude seems the
natural expression of their real feelings. They may not have
goaded on the Messianic agitators, but neither did they dis-
courage them, and quite frequently they gave them support,
they fervently longed for the Coming One. They were easily
persuaded that the hour of his advent w?as at hand, and welcomed
suffering for the triumph of the Tor ah.

They had little in common with the conservative Sadducees,2
who were only too ready to represent them as revolutionaries
and fomenters of dangerous ideas. Their ideas and the influ-
ence which they had over the common people rendered them
equally unpopular with the established authorities. Perhaps
most of the Hasmonaeans,3 and certainly the Herods and the
Roman governors, were already suspicious of them and viewed
their tendencies with alarm.4 But whether they were liked or
loathed they occupied an important place in Palestine in the
time of Jesus ; and, although they were doubtless less numerous
and less solidly entrenched in Galilee than in Judsea, there also
they acted as leaven in the religious life lived according to the
Torah. In my opinion Jesus cannot be explained if this is
ignored. There is every probability that his Messianic hope,
his belief in the imminence of the Kingdom, his filial trust in
God, and his moral ideals all came to him from the very people
whom the Evangelists have painted as his chief enemies.

Since the Pharisees were necessarily occupied in the study
of the Torah, they were the chief clients of the Scribes, and often

life of ancient times ; and secondly, I can scarcely believe that Josephus
really invented a whole century of Pharisaic history. Moreover,
Levy's ingenious argument is too neat to be convincing. The problem
demands close examination, Cf. CCLXXIX, i, 59 ; LI, 271 ff.

1  Jos., Ant, xviii, 8, 3.

2  CCLXXVm, ii, 293 ff., defines the relation between the two groups.

3  COLXY, 37.                                                4 CCLV, 80.